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BOSTON'S  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  CRISIS:  HOW  SHOULD  IT  BE  RESTRUCTURED? 

The  Boston  School  Department  has  a long  history  of  educational,  political  and 
financial  problems  which  have  now  piled  up  to  produce  a genuine  crisis  for  the  city. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  takes  crisis  to  produce  progress.  A study  of  current  problems 
and  the  options  for  structural  change  has  been  done  for  the  Research  Bureau  over  the 
past  few  months  imder  a grant  from  the  Committee  for  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund.  With 
that  and  other  sources,  the  Bureau  and  a Special  Advisory  Committee*  have  fashioned  a 
series  of  reform  recommendations.  The  final  report  of  the  study  is  not  yet  in  print. 
However,  because  of  the  current  crisis  and  the  need  to  spur  action  on  structural  re- 
form, an  advance  summary  of  these  recommendations  is  being  produced  in  this  Special 
Report . 

In  brief,  the  Research  Bureau  looks  to  a strengthened  Superintendent  to  take  full 
day-to-day  command  of  the  system.  An  expanded  School  Committee,  elected  from  13  dis- 
tricts, would  be  concerned  with  policy  matters  and  removed  from  operational  decisions. 
To  provide  a closer  tie  between  the  School  Department  and  the  rest  of  city  government 
the  Mayor  would  serve  as  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee.  Other  changes 
in  School  Committee  staffing  and  compensation  are  also  proposed. 

Any  structural  change  in  the  School  Committee  cannot  become  effective  until 
January,  1984.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  current  management  and  financial 
problems,  the  Bureau  has  been  advocating  some  form  of  interim  trusteeship.  Without 
this  it  is  feared  that  the  new  governance  structure  would  be  doomed  to  failure  when 
it  finally  becomes  effective.  Though  that  interim  management  concept  has  not  to  date 
found  political  favor,  some  standby  plan  for  a trusteeship  should  be  available  if 
conditions  warrant. 

Problems  of  the  Present  School  Committee  Structure 


There  is  no  magic  in  structural  reform.  The  caliber  and  commitment  of  the  people 
in  control  are  the  critical  factor  in  any  operation — public  or  private.  However,  even 
good  people  can  be  frustrated  by  a bad  system,  which  itself  can  build  some  problems 
right  into  the  operation.  That  is  the  case  in  the  Boston  schools  today. 

The  present  School  Committee  consists  of  five  unpaid  members  elected  at  large 
every  two  years  for  concurrent  terms.  This  structure  was  adopted  76  years  ago,  and 
for  half  that  time  there  have  been  calls  for  reform.  The  short  term  of  office  makes 
Boston  almost  unique  among  the  major  school  systems  of  the  country.  Its  comparatively 
small  size  presents  other  problems.  Representation  cannot  be  drawn  from  a majority  of 
the  city's  different  neighborhoods,  which  are  regarded  as  one  of  Boston's  great 
strengths.  Over  the  past  20  years  12  of  the  city's  22  wards  have  had  no  representa- 
tion on  the  Committee.  Two  others  have  only  been  represented  since  1975.  That  can 
be  explained  in  part  by  the  low  voter  turnout  in  unrepresented  areas.  However,  the 
end  result  is  still  a Committee  which  fails  to  reflect  the  diversity  of  life  in  the 
city,  and  that  should  be  corrected. 


The  current  system  forces  candidates  to  take  on  the  work  and  expense  of  a city- 
wide campaign  for  a public  office  with  no  salary  attached.  A good  share  of  School 
Committee  members’  political  financing  flows  in  or  is  directly  solicited  from  school 
personnel.  Thus  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  School  Committee  has  been  overly 
concerned  with  appointments  and  the  personnel  system  long  dominated  by  considera- 
tions of  patronage  rather  than  performance. 

A Stronger  Superintendent’s  Office  Needed 

The  most  critical  factor  in  operation  of  the  schools  is  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent.  Boston  has  long  suffered  from  the  relative  weakness  of  that  office. 
Some  important  changes  were  made  by  Chapter  333  of  the  Acts  of  1978,  but  these  did  not 
go  far  enough.  A plan  for  a stronger  Superintendent  has  become  part  of  the  home-rule 
package  for  solving  the  current  fiscal  crisis.  If  finally  approved  by  city  and  state 
officials,  that  plan  would  give  the  Superintendent  full  control  over  the  appointment 
and  removal  of  all  personnel,  greater  authority  over  the  budget  and  some  direct  power 
over  contracts  and  intergovernmental  grants.  The  Superintendent  could  be  removed  only 
for  just  cause  after  a public  hearing.  The  salary  would  be  established  by  the  School 
Committee  and  the  Superintendent  would  be  able  to  create  his  own  management  structure. 
The  City  Council,  however,  has  refused  to  give  the  Superintendent  authority  over  col- 
lective bargaining,  one  of  the  critical  issues  in  efforts  to  bring  the  system  under 
stricter  financial  control.  In  addition  the  limits  on  the  Superintendent’s  discretion 
over  contracts  and  grants  are  still  too  restrictive.  Efforts  must  continue  to  have 
changes  made  to  correct  those  problems. 

Beyond  the  legally  authorized  powers  of  the  Superintendency,  top  priority  must  be 
given  to  improving  the  basic  management  and  budgeting  operations  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment. The  schools  need  a fully  computerized  personnel  system  that  is  integrated  with 
the  school  payroll,  budgeting  and  accounting  systems.  The  accounting  systems  for  the 
School  Department  and  the  rest  of  city  government  should  be  standardized. 

Options  for  School  Committee  Change 

Four  basic  alternatives  have  been  proposed  for  reform  of  the  School  Committee 
structure : 

-Election  of  the  Committee  by  district. 

-Election  of  a Committee  composed  of  both  district  and  at-large  members. 

-Changing  to  an  appointed  Committee. 

-Abolishing  the  Committee  and  having  the  Superintendent  serve  as  a City 
Department  head. 

Several  guiding  principles  and  goals  shaped  the  Bureau’s  reform  recommendations. 
The  commitment  to  a strong  Superintendency  meant  the  School  Committee  should  be  de- 
voted to  educational  and  management  policy,  but  removed  from  day-to-day  administrative 
detail.  Beyond  that  we  looked  for  a structure  which  would: 

-Have  some  chance  of  public  and  political  acceptance  this  year. 

-Improve  the  educational  output. 

-Produce  a Committee  more  representative  of  the  city  as  a whole. 

-Reduce  or  eliminate  campaign  financing  costs  and  their  related  effects. 

-Provide  closer  political,  management  and  financial  ties  between  the  School 
Department  and  the  rest  of  city  government. 

An  appointed  Committee,  first  recommended  by  the  Strayer  report  in  1944,  would 
meet  most  of  those  criteria.  A nominating  process  could  be  set  up  to  assure  direct 
representation  by  various  groups  with  interest  in  the  schools,  though  not  necessarily 
all  the  city’s  neighborhoods.  Many  talented  people  who  would  be  willing  to  serve  as 
School  Committee  members  by  appointment  would  not  consider  becoming  involved  in  a 


Boston  election  campaign.  Ten  of  the  nation's  largest  cities  now  have  appointed 
School  Boards.  However,  the  tradition  of  elected  School  Committees  is  deeply  rooted 
in  Massachusetts'  public  life,  and  this  is  an  era  of  growing  interest  in  direct  demo- 
cratic involvement  in  government.  For  those  reasons,  the  appointed  Committee  concept 
is  not  felt  to  be  feasible  now. 

The  plan  to  make  the  schools  a line  department  under  the  Mayor  with  citizen 
participation  on  a decentralized  basis  would  also  meet  most  of  our  reform  specifica- 
tions. However,  a plan  of  that  sort  was  resoundingly  defeated  by  the  voters  in  1974, 
and  in  the  current  political  climate  its  chances  seem  even  less  promising. 

For  the  present  time  the  practical  choice  comes  down  to  a district  or  combination 
district  and  at-large  structure.  The  latter  combination  plan  came  close  to  approval 
in  the  1977  election.  Petition  papers  for  another  vote  on  it  this  fall  are  now  in 
circulation  around  the  city. 

The  Bureau's  Choice — A Committee  Elected  From  13  Districts,  Plus  the  Mayor 

While  the  Bureau  feels  the  combination  district  and  at-large  plan  would  be  an 
improvement  over  the  present  system,  our  recommendation  is  for  the  all-district  ap- 
proach, with  one  Committee  member  elected  from  each  of  13  districts.  With  the  changed 
nature  of  the  Committee  proposed  here,  there  is  less  of  a case  for  at-large  members. 
Those  serving  in  that  capacity  would  still  face  the  political  and  financial  problems 
which  go  with  a city-wide  campaign.  Those  more  visible  positions  would  also  be  more 
likely  to  be  used  as  political  springboards  for  those  with  ambitions  for  higher  office 
On  the  other  hand  district  representation  should  attract  a broader  field  of  candidates 
since  they  would  not  have  to  face  a city-wide  campaign.  The  Bureau  also  feels  a large 
number  of  districts  is  needed  to  provide  for  representation  of  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  city's  neighborhoods. 

To  provide  the  needed  ties  between  the  Committee  and  the  rest  of  city  government, 
we  recommend  that  Boston  follow  the  model  of  25  other  cities  in  Massachusetts  and  make 
the  Mayor  the  School  Committee  Chairman.  This  change  would  also  produce  an  important 
new  linkage  between  the  city's  chief  executive  and  a critical  service  now  suffering 
public  indifference  and  political  neglect. 

Adoption  of  the  14-member  Committee  would  give  Boston  the  largest  school  board 
in  the  country.  All  but  seven  of  66  major  urban  school  districts  surveyed  have  nine 
members  or  less.  If  the  Committee  were  to  retain  all  its  old  powers,  this  recommenda- 
tion would  be  different.  However,  with  the  recommended  new  role  of  the  Committee  and 
action  to  revise  and  strengthen  the  Superintendency , this  expansion  is  sensible. 

Other  Committee  Changes 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  Committee  and  the  change  in  the  nature  of  its  duties, 
the  staffing  pattern  on  the  Committee  should  be  changed  as  well.  The  current  prac- 
tice of  each  Committee  member  having  an  aide  and  a secretary  should  be  ended.  There 
should  be  a small  staff  to  serve  the  Committee  as  a whole — the  pattern  in  37  of  58 
other  school  districts  compared  with  Boston.  Citizens  who  want  jobs  or  parents  with 
concerns  should  be  encouraged  to  contact  the  Superintendent's  Office  or  the  local 
principal,  not  a School  Committee  member. 

Another  issue  concerns  payment  for  School  Committee  service.  Massachusetts  law 
now  prohibits  pay  for  these  committee  posts,  and  clearly  salary  should  not  be  turned 
into  one  of  the  lures  of  the  office.  However,  committee  service  does  take  time  and 
some  compensation  for  it  is  in  order  to  encourage  those  for  whom  this  will  represent 
some  sacrifice  of  possible  work  time.  Thirty-six  other  major  school  districts  polled 


allow  for  this.  Boston  should,  toa,  in  the  form  of  a $100  per-diem  allowance,  with 
a yearly  limit  of  25  days. 


Further  thought  should  als  • be  given  to  the  terms  of  School  Coinmittee  members, 
though  we  do  not  recommend  any  immediate  change.  A survey  of  58  major  school  districts 
showed  only  one  other  with  a two-year  term,  only  four  others  with  terms  as  short  as 
three  years.  A fojar-year  period  of  service  is  the  most  common  nationwide  and  in  time 
it  should  be  the  standard  here.  We  feel,  however,  that  change  can  be  made  at  a later 
date  in  line  with  possible  changes  in  the  terms  of  City  Council  members. 

The  Possibility  of  a Trusteeship 

The  continuing  fiscal  crisis  in  the  schools  has  brought  discussion  of  some  form 
of  court  trusteeship,  but  there  has  been  no  move  in  that  direction  thus  far.  One  short- 
term approach  involving  controls  over  spending  by  the  state  Commissioner  of  Education 
was  included  in  the  Boston  funding  bill  proposed  by  the  legislative  leadership.  The 
bill  failed  for  a number  of  reasons,  but  the  concept  deserves  further  consideration. 

A monitor  has  been  appointed  by  the  Superior  Court  to  oversee  spending  for  the 
balance  of  this  fiscal  year.  If  the  strengthened  Superintendent’s  position  is  ap- 
proved, with  provision  for  a quarterly  allotment  system,  the  situation  should  be 
brought  under  control.  If  that  does  not  happen  and  spending  continues  far  beyond 
approved  budget  limits,  then  another  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  some  form  of 
interim  trusteeship  with  the  costs  involved  paid  for  by  the  city. 

Massachusetts  should  adopt  a law  similar  to  that  in  New  Jersey,  which  provides 
for  state  intervention  in  a school  system  if  basic  educational  standards  are  not  met. 
That  law  had  its  first  test  in  Trenton  over  the  past  18  months,  with  good  results. 

It  should  be  explored  further  here  as  concerns  switch  from  simply  paying  bills  to 
making  quality  judgements  as  to  what  students  and  taxpayers  get  for  the  money  which 
is  spent. 


*The  Advisory  Committee  members  are  Joseph  R.  Barresi,  former  executive  director  of 
the  Bureau,  now  a municipal  consultant;  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Cronin,  former  state  Secretary 
of  Education  and  now  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corp.; 
and  Joseph  S.  Slavet,  Director  of  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts . 


Harry  M.  Burning,  Executive  Director 

Samuel  R.  Tyler,  Associate  Executive  Director 
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